TREFACE

THIS volume continues the work which was begun with my edition
of The American Notebooks (Yale University Press, 1932) and
which will be completed with an edition of The Italian Notebooks,
now being prepared by Mr. Norman Holmes Pearson, namely, the presen-
tation of the true texts of Hawthorne's journals based upon the original
manuscripts. Since readers and students of Hawthorne heretofore have
been seriously misled by Mrs. Hawthorne's extremely bowdlerized texts
(1868-71), it has seemed desirable that the true texts of these basic works
be made available.

Mrs. Hawthorne's expurgations and revisions were even more exten-
sive in the English notebooks than in the American. The discussion of
these alterations in the first chapter of the Introduction to the present
work serves the double purpose of demonstrating the necessity of the new
text and of bringing into strong relief certain traditionally obscured char-
acteristics of Hawthorne himself. The second chapter of the Introduc-
tion attempts to present Hawthorne's complex and conflicting reactions
to England, his irritations and resentments, and his deep-seated affection
for "our old home." The notes on the text describe peculiarities of the
manuscript, identify quotations, persons, and obscure references, and in-
dicate the uses of the notebooks in Hawthorne's other writings.

The notebooks themselves, composed in England between 1853 and
1857, and comprising more than 300,000 words, are perhaps the fullest
and richest book ever written by an American about England. They were
written when Hawthorne was at the height of his powers and they were
the only literary work which he did during those four years. Acute in
observation, pungent in phrase, the English notebooks are an important
contribution to the comparative study of the English and the American
modes of life. No other American man of letters has studied the respective
characteristics of the two countries so painstakingly.

Although his American patriotism was strong, and his English experi-
ence often disconcerting, Hawthofne could never rid himself of the pro-
found consciousness of the tie that binds America to England, nor did
he really wish or endeavor to do so. It seems a strange accident of history
that his manuscript should have waited, unaccountably, for complete pub-
lication until a time when a similar consciousness is felt, perhaps more
than ever before, by many Americans, and when so many of the things